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(PBotography as an Aid fo he Fine Cirts 


AN ADDRESS BY 


DARIUS COBB 


At Convention of Photographer's Club of New England 


N introducing the short ad- 
dress that I wish to make 
to you, I must state that | 
can say nothing about the 


technical points of photog- 
raphy. I can speak to you as an artist 


only, an artist who appreciates the bene- 
fit that photography has been to art. I[ 
would advise the artist who thinks it not 
artistic to copy a photograph to study to 
master the photograph in his oil, to mas- 
ter a photographic portrait so that that 
portrait shall look like a portrait from life ; 
then he will know that he has his art at 
command. I had it reported to me, from 
a member of the Chautauqua, that it was 
not considered artistic to copy a photo- 
graph. Now grant that it is not artistic 
if you want to paint a landscape to rely 
entirely upon a photograph. When a 
landscape is wanted, it is better to paint 
your landscape from nature. But when 
you want to make a study, you want to 
get certain effects of the photograph. 
Then the young artist will find that, in 
copying the photograph, he will learn 
much that he does not see in generalities 
of the observations of nature, because 
nature is infinite, —so far beyond the 
perceptions of man that a photograph 
will help the young artist just as the pho- 


tograph is' helping the astronomer to-day, 
who is unable to discover those stars that 
the photograph is discovering for him. 
There are many truths which the photo- 
graph is revealing in nature which the 
artist will be wise to study, just as the 
astronomer is using the photograph for 
his infinite studies into the firmament. 

I want to say to you one thing. I am 
impressed very deeply with the vast field 
of photography in the presentation, to 
the artist who is unable to visit all the 
great works of art, of all the essential 
elements of art in the different countries. 
I think the artist has found that, if he 
stays in America, he keeps within himself 
that conquering and that enlightening 
spirit that we have found in Dewey. If 
the artist wants to stay here and refrain 
from dissipating his powers by trying to 
become a Frenchman, which he cannot 
become, or an Italian, which he cannot be- 
come, or a German, which he cannot 
become, — if he will stay here, with all 
the advantages that photography gives 
now in presenting the highest elements 
of Greek art —for color can be studied 
in nature everywhere — in the photograph 
you have all that is essential. You have 
color in the Turkish rug, even, that is 
equal to Titian or Rubens, — therefore, 
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let me say that the photograph presents 
to you the elements, the studies of nature 
found in Greek art ; and if the young man 
will stay here, and keep up that American 
principle which now means something, he 
will draw from foreign countries as Mi- 
chael Angelo did, who never went out of 
his own country; as Raphael did, who 
never went out of his own country; and 
as Rembrandt did, and other masters who 
have led with their native power — until 
he masters his art. These great artists 
all drew their studies to themselves from 
abroad ; so let the young man draw all 
the studies he can from Europe and ev- 
erywhere, keeping that sound American 
spirit that we admire so much in Dewey. 
Then he will realize that photography is 
a sister art; yes, and a brother ; and that 
it will do much to give him the studies 
that he wants without going abroad. I 
know, in copying the picture of Leonardo 
da Vinci, 1 had never been satisfied with 
the engravings. You can see at once, 
from Raphael Morghen down to Dix, 
right through, that not one of the en- 
gravings presents the character of da 
Vinci ; the da Vinci who was pronounced 
by Hallam the grandest intellect of his 
age; the da Vinci who was the first to 
start geological investigations into the past 
ages ; the da Vinci who is now said to 
have anticipated Newton in the discovery 
of the center of gravity; the da Vinci 
who mastered the laws of engineering, the 
laws of heaven, and the laws of art and 
music ; the da Vinci who could rend or 
bend a horse-shoe with his hands, — that 
da Vinci was not a man who wrote in a 
jagged and weak manner. He was a man 
who had the mind that belonged to his 
character. All of the engravings never 
seemed to express that man’s mind; but 
when you take the photograph, it is even 
better than the original, because that is 
partially destroyed, — the photograph 
takes it in the concrete. You take the 
photograph, and place the portrait along- 
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side of it, and you will find that there is 
not a line in Raphael Morghen that is 
faithful to da Vinci. But you take the 
photograph, and you have got da Vinci 
there, fully expressed. And so in copy- 
ing, my brother and I found that the 
photograph was the only thing we could 
rely upon, and all of the engravings were 
turned upside down. 

Then there are Raphael’s “ Cartoons,” 
the History of Christ. The engraving is 
good; I am not condemning engraving 
— engraving is a splendid art in itself — 
but when it comes to rendering all that is 
beautiful and grand in art and nature, we 
have that in the photograph which the 
engraving will not supply. I am speak- 
ing of the rendering of the masters for 
the student and artist alone. ‘The en- 
gravings of Raphael are all, compared to 
Raphael, weak. In the photograph, you 
will find Raphael grand, the lights and 
shadows broad, and the expressions im- 
pressive. Take the death of Ananias, 
where Ananias is drawn with true Shakes- 
pearian power, looking upwards, as if 
recognizing the power of God that has 
punished him for his mendacity, and that 
grand figure of Peter, pointing to Ana- 
nias, when he says: “ Thou hast not lied 
unto men, but unto God,” and the apos- 
tles, with their sublime expressions as 
they are looking upwards, and I can find 
it not in the engravings, but I can find it 
in the photograph. We all understand, 
with regard to the engravings, that they 
are masterly, but everyone who repro- 
duces in art will produce the results ac- 
cording to his own character. You know 
the incident of the German ambassador 
who brought a beautiful maiden from 
Germany to Rome, and twenty-five of 
the artists of Rome sought the privilege 
to make studies of her head in crayon, 
oil and colors, and in every case they se- 
cured a correct likeness, but each was dif- 
ferent from the other ; each one expressed 
the character and ideal view of the artist 
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himself. You will find, when any public 
man dies, engravings and photographs, 
and even lithographs, published of him, 
and you will recognize the likeness in the 
different works, but they will be all differ- 
ent, and they will remain different. 

The photographer reflects his character 
in his work. No matter how great the 
man, if a little, silly, ninnified man poses 
him, he will have lost the expression of 
that great man; but a strong-minded 
photographer will be sure to have the at- 
mosphere, the expression, the various lines 
and effects around him that will develop 
the highest character of the man before 
him. That is photography. 

I will not speak longer, because there 
is something else which you have got to 
do; but I will say this of you, and that 
is, that I have had the pleasantest rela- 
tions with the photographers of Boston,— 
that all my relations with them have been 
such that I shall always remember them 
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as brothers, as brother artists, as those 
who have sympathized with me in what 
I was doing, and with whom I could talk 
as brothers. It was, therefore, when I 
was asked to speak to you this afternoon, 
with the most decided pleasure that I as- 
sented, for the very reason that I have 
had such pleasant relations, and have seen 
you laboring to come up, to come up 
and perfect your art, perfect all your 
methods, your observation of art, your 
observation of nature. I have known of 
your continual earnestness to do that, and 
here we have the evidence in this effort of 
this association, and you are coming up. 
I have looked around on these produc- 
tions, and I have been delighted. I have 
actually enjoyed them, many of them, as 
I have few paintings of late. ‘They show 
such earnestness and determination to 
overcome difficulties. And another thing, 
before I close, I will say, and that is — 
I don’t know but that I may be mistaken, 
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— that you have no school ; you are aim- 
ing for nature and excellency in photog- 
raphy, and the rendering of nature and 
the rendering of art. Beware of schools. 
Let schools combine, and no school or no 
ten thousand schools can even cross the 
threshold of nature. 
the impressionist, and from the pre-Ra- 
phaelites, and so on, but not one has got 


You will hear from 


over the threshold of nature. ‘Therefore 
the greatest schools of art are those which 
are not schools. ‘Take a school of nature 
for your guide ; seek nature for informa- 
tion ; look to the past in art for guides ; 
accumulating observations of nature, high 
views of nature and art, and ever seeking 
to be men. 


and 


HAT constitutes the differ- 
ence between the amateur 
and the professional ? This 
question is often asked and 


as often found difficult to answer. It is 
peculiarly pertinent now to us, as in this 
and future issues of the PHoro ERa, we 
shall cater to the tastes of both the pro- 
fessional and the amateur. 

Everybody seems to admit that the 
characteristics which serve to distinguish 
the amateur from the professional, in 
general, cannot be regarded as distinctive 
when applied to photographs. Thus, one 
can at once understand how the fact of 
receiving an equivalent in money for a 
given work is not sufficient to enter an 
amateur photographer in the ranks of the 
professional. However, the following dis- 
tinction can be made: a man who gives 
all his time to the practice of photog- 
raphy, who draws from it the major part 
of his means of existence, and is ready 
to take a photograph of anything and of 
any kind at the wish of his client, cannot 
be regarded as practicing photography in 
the same way as an amateur, who works 
solely for the pleasure there is in it. But 
it can also happen that a professional 
might wish to reproduce for his own 
satisfaction, and without hope of gain a 
fantastic study, such as a piece of genre 
work, or a landscape. In this particular 
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case, he has done the work of an amateur 
although he may spend the rest of the 
week at making ordinary portraits at so 
much a dozen, or photographing articles 
of commerce in some warehouse. 
Accordingly, the professional can be- 
come an amateur, in his own time, the 
same as an amateur can, on certain occa- 
sions, be transformed into a professional. 
It seems, therefore, almost impossible to 
trace very exact limits between them, 
especially as regards exhibitions and com- 
petitions. All separation by classes has 
been abolished at the annual exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic Society, and at al- 
most all the other exhibitions in England. 
We only make allusion to these facts because 
in the regulations of the International 
Exposition at Paris in 1goo, there is in 
Class XII, two different sections, one for 
amateurs and one for professionals ; and 
we ask if some 
phers will not be deterred from exhibiting 
because of this separation. ‘There are 
among the members of the different 
clubs, a certain number of amateurs who 
place a price on their exhibition work, and 
who occasionally give the right of repro- 


influential photogra- 


ducing their works to editors for money. 
It would be necessary then to class them 
as professionals at the exhibition unless 
the definition we have given above is 
taken in a larger sense. 
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The hand that made you fair, 
Hath made you good.’’ — Shakespeare. 
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can at once understand how the fact of 
receiving an equivalent in money for a 
given work is not sufficient to enter an 
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tinction can be made: a man who gives 
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raphy, who draws from it the major part 
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be regarded as practicing photography in 
the same way as an amateur, who works 
solely for the pleasure there is in it. But 
it can also happen that a professional 
might wish to reproduce for his own 
satisfaction, and without hope of gain a 
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case, he has done the work of an amateur 
although he may spend the rest of the 
week at making ordinary portraits at so 
much a dozen, or photographing articles 
of commerce in some warehouse. 

Accordingly, the professional can be- 
come an amateur, in his own time, the 
same as an amateur can, on certain occa- 
sions, be transformed into a professional. 
It seems, therefore, almost impossible to 
trace very exact limits between them, 
especially as regards exhibitions and com- 
petitions. All separation by classes has 
been abolished at the annual exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic Society, and at al- 
most all the other exhibitions in England. 
We only make allusion to these facts because 
in the regulations of the International 
Exposition at Paris in 1goo, there is in 
Class XII, two different sections, one for 
amateurs and one for professionals ; and 
we ask if some influential photogra- 
phers will not be deterred from exhibiting 
because of this separation. ‘There are 
among the members of the different 
clubs, a certain number of amateurs who 
place a price on their exhibition work, and 
who occasionally give the right of repro- 
ducing their works to editors for money. 
It would be necessary then to class them 
as professionals at the exhibition unless 
the definition we have given above is 
taken in a larger sense. 
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The Art of HGotography 


HAT photography is an art, or 
rather, an aid to the fine 
arts, as the artist.Cobb puts it 
we think there can be no 

question. Everything that has ever been 
said of painting, sculpture, music or 
poetry, can also be said with equal truth 
of photography. Whether of loveliness 
and grace, fidelity to nature, loftiness of 
ideal, power to excite the emotions, to 
raise or degrade the human soul, all can 
be predicated of the photographer’s work 
as of the painter’s, sculptor’s, musician’s 
and poet’s. Furthermore, like its sister 
arts, photography can be practised suc- 
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cessfully only by those who have a special 
aptitude for it. ‘Thousands practice it, it 
is true, as a profession; only a_ few 
succeed at it. By this, we do not mean, 
financial success alone, but rather success 
in the sense that their works are admired 
by that part of the world that understands 
the beautiful inart. In this, asin all other 
branches of art, the supreme and final 
test is success. 

Among those in New England who 
have met this test, and conquered it, 
whose pictures and technique are held in 
high regard by those who possess an un- 
derstanding of the art—as an art—the 
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name of H. Schervee, of Worcester, Mass., 
the newly elected president of the 
Photographers’ Club of New England 
stands easily among the first. Although still 
a very young man in point of years, in point 
of experience, few understand_the work- 
manship and know the tools of his profes- 
sion better than he. 

Born at Tonsberg in Norway in 1867, he 
came to America, and began the study of 
art in a New York studio, along in the early 
eighties. It is a curious fact, though not 
often insisted upon, that the art of photog- 
raphy is ruled by the same general laws 
as govern the art of painting. Almost 
word for word, the same teaching might 
be given. Color, light, shadow, grouping, 
perspective, proportion, selection, treat- 
ment, are all as important to be consider- 
ed in a photograph as in a painting. 

The subject is, perhaps, the chief thing 
— how to present this subject in its most 
attractive form ; how to give it a setting ; 
how to fit it with an atmosphere — this is 
the technique, the science of the art. 
And the young photographer who would 
master his art, must be taught these things 
as the young painter learns the elementary 
principles of the art of painting. 

All these young Schervee acquired in his 
studio experiences in NewYork, and there 
laid the foundation for his future success. 
Early in his career, he had practised 
photography, and his knowledge of the 
technique, with a natural aptitude for the 
camera, soon led him from picture mak- 
ing to picture taking. Six years ago, he 
found himself established in a_ small 
studio at Worcester, Mass., where soon 
his work was appreciated by his towns- 
men and New England people at large. 

In 1896 his exhibition at Celeron won 
for him his first laurels and thereafter, 
at each succeeding National Convention, 
he has captured a prize from the Photog- 
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At In- 
ternational Conventions, Trien, 1896, 
Hanover, 1897, and Magdeburg, 1898, 


raphers’ Association of America. 


he has carried off medals for excellence 
and beauty of execution. 

In the New England Conventions he 
has twice in succession carried off the 
highest honors — the gold medals in 
1897, 1898. 

His position now is a proud one. Stand- 
ing as he does, by the suffrages of his fel- 
low craftsmen, at the head of his profession 
in New England, there would seem to be 
little left for his ambition to fill. But 
he is an indefatigable worker and will 
doubtless find pleasure in the continued 
practise of his art. Such success as he has 
won, means more to-day than it did some 
years ago, for the standard of success 
in photography has been enormously 
raised of late years. The critical faculty 
has been developed among professionals 
and amateurs, and the work done is much 
better. Mediocrity finds it harder to get 
along. ‘The man, who succeeds in pho- 
tography to-day, must possess superior 
merit and be a thorough master of his art. 

We take pleasure in reproducing in this 
number, some examples of his work. His 
strength is in portraiture, and the six pic- 
tures herewith given, are his gold medal 
pictures for 1898, made on porcelain in 
carbons. 

There is a pleasing harmony about these 
pictures that is very attractive to the aver- 
age beholder. In his choice of subject, in 
lighting and posing he is very happy. There 
is expression and hfe in his work, strong 
and well defined, which alone is sufficient 
to lift it out of the commonplace. As Pro- 
fessor Griffith said at Chatauqua, there is 
thought in his ‘work; his pictures are 
simple, plain, beautifully executed like- 
nesses. And some great man, has said that 
simplicity is an attribute of genius. 
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Picturesque Conatitp 


BY W. M. 


MURRAY 


Concluded. 


HE first of these methods 

was discussed at consider- 

able length in a paper writ- 

ten by Mr. Stieglitz last year, 
and published in Number 2 of Vol. I, 
Camera Notes. Asa process, it is pos- 
sessed of no particular originality, being 
neither more nor less than an adoption 
of the ordinary principle of intensity re- 
duction by a modification of what is known 
But as a mode of 
applying this process, and especially in 
view of the remarkable results obtained 
by Mr. Stieglitz himself by its aid, it may 
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be regarded as marking a new epoch in 
the art of lantern slide making. Observ- 
ing the ease with which slides, acciden- 
tally over-exposed or over-developed, 
could be brought to the proper density by 
applying the usual mixture of hyposulphite 
of soda and red prussiate of potash, in the 
full daylight, it occurred to Mr. Stieglitz 
to both over-expose and over-develop 
his slides, :v/entionally, so as to do away 
with the necessity of guessing at the prop- 
er intensity in the uncertain and deceptive 
light of the dark room. Having adopted 
this habit, it was but a step further to add 
the principle of partial and local reduc- 
ion, which is the characteristic feature of 
this admirable method of making slides. 

In practice, the slide (preferably a 
chloride plate) is exposed considerably 
beyond the normal, and is then devel- 
oped till the image is no longer distin- 
guishable by transmitted light. It is then 
fixed as usual, and, while still saturated 
with hypo., is brought out of the dark 
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room for the subsequent operations, which 
are all performed in white light. It is 
now immersed in a weak solution of fer- 
ricyanide of potassium (about one per 
cent), which, combining with the hypo. 
left in the film, slowly reduces the in- 
tensity till the image again becomes visi- 
ble. An occasional rinse in pure water 
will stop the action at any desired stage. 
The judgment must now be exercised to 
decide upon the tones to be preserved in 
any particular part of the picture. If the 
sky is expected to recede, so as to throw 
the foreground and middle distance into 
prominence, the local reduction of the 
latter may be accomplished by brush 
work, employing a stronger reducer for 
this purpose. A mixture of 


Ferricyanide of potassium............ 6 grains 
Hyposulphite of soda................ 40 grains 


will be found strong enough, if used when 
freshly made. This must be applied with 
a cautious and skillful hand, for the tones 
once lost cannot be recovered. The 
operation is something akin to painting, 
though where the painter obtains his 
effects by the addition of material sub- 
stances, the lantern slide maker obtains 
his by taking away. ‘The success of both, 
in landscape work at least, depends on the 
mental conception and appreciation of 
the values of erial perspective. While 
the photographer must needs be equipped 
with some of the qualifications of an artist 
for this work, be it observed that the entire 
operation, from beginning to end, is con- 
ducted by purely photographic technical 
processes. There is no handiwork, in the 
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shape of retouching with brush or pencil, 
on either negative or slide, which may 
raise the question, so often urged against 
the modern exhibition print, whether the 
artistic result is not due more to the crafts- 
manship of the painter than to the talent 
and skill of the photographer. Mr. Stieg- 
litz sometimes heightens the effects of this 
alteration of tone values by the judicious 
use of color, obtained invariably by chemi- 
cal agents, suchas toning baths of gold or 
uranium or iron, and never by painting 
the slides with aniline dyes or other pig- 
ments, which he regards as from the pur- 
pose of true photography. In the before- 
mentioned paper he gives directions how 
these may be applied, and various re- 
ceipts for the solutions. By partial ton- 
ing, and occasionally local and double 
toning, he has succeeded in producing 
a scale of delicate tints, purples, blues, 
blue-blacks, grays, reds and browns, but 
has used this tempting palette sparingly, 
and always in thoughtful consideration of 
the subject of his picture —a discretion, 
perhaps, not always exercised by his fol- 
lowers. Since the publication of his re- 
marks on this subject in Camera Notes, 
there have been many fearful combina- 
tions of brilliant colors shown on the 
screen at test nights, but these have about 
run their course. Several of the experts 
of the club, however, have employed gold 
toning with charming effect; notably 
Messrs. Fraser and Beeby in night and 
street scenes, while Messrs. Murphy and 
Preston have produced some remarkable 
specimens of double toning in their ma- 
rines and snow studies. But the great 
value of Mr. Stieglitz’s first method is not 
color, but light and shade (chiaro-oscuro), 
and the power it puts into the photog- 
rapher’s hands, of throwing the interest 
into any of the planes of the picture by 
the introduction of brightness into that 
portion. By its means a negative that 
would yield only a commonplace and un- 
meaning print may be turned into an artis- 
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tic study in slide form. 
clouds in the original scene, they are fully 
preserved in the copy; if there was only 
a sky tint, that tint is also utilized in any 
desired intensity. A sky tint, sufficiently 
deep to differentiate terrestrial objects of 
lighter tone seen against it, is infinitely 
preferable to the incongruous cloud 
forms so often printed in for that pur- 
pose. Where the objects projecting in- 
to the sky are of complicated outlines, 
such as the tracery of trees or delicate 
forms of architecture, and it is desirable 
to show these in their true lighting, it is 
evident that the process above described 
presents peculiar mechanical difficulties. 
It was to overcome these difficulties that 
Mr. Stieglitz devised his second method 
of modifying the tone values in lantern 
slides, which is here, by his special re- 
quest, published for the first time. In 
brief, it consists in throwing part of the 
work of compensation on to the cover 
glass, with which all slides are bound and 
protected. It has been the custom of 
many photographers to print cloud forms 
on the cover glasses of landscape slides, 
using for the purpose a second lantern 
plate, so as to avoid the risk of embody- 
ing them with the slide itself. They have 
generally dodged the difficulties of accu- 
rate registry by vignetting them strongly 
toward the horizon. The presence of this 
blank band of lighter tone is not only un- 
natural, but invariably reveals the fact that 
the sky is printed in, and suggests that na- 
ture’s journeymen had made clouds, and 
not made them well. It may be remarked 
that the remedy is often worse than the 
disease, especially when, as is frequently 
the case, the same cloud does duty for 
half a dozen slides in the same exhibition. 
In the method adopted by Mr. Stieglitz 
each slide is made to contribute its own 
sky effect. It is most useful in those 
cases where the tonality is correct except 
in the zrial region, and where the spaces 
seen through the trees, or other inter- 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY 
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vening objects, are entirely blank. The 
slide is first finished as far as possible, 
and any toning or modification necessary 
is done before the next step. A mat is 
then added, accurately cut and centered, 
so as to allow the exact amount of sky 
For this 
purpose, the mat known as the Boston mat, 
or any other furnished with leger-lines to 
insure perfect registry, is to be preferred. 
If the slide is tested on the screen in this 
stage, it ought to show perfect tonality, 
except for the handicap of the blank sky ; 
and, by temporarily shutting off the light 
from the upper part, this fact may be 
proved. Putting the slide into a printing 
frame and taking it into the dark room, 
another lantern plate is placed in contact 
with it, the mat, of course, intervening, 
and a short exposure is given by diffused 
gas-light to form the sky-tint. This is de- 
veloped a little darker than necessary, and 
If the original slide had received 
color toning, the cover glass should be 
treated to correspond. The reducing so- 
lution should now be used, to wash away 
all portions of the image that are not in- 
tended to perform a modifying office, and 
likewise to reduce the general tone of the 
whole to agree with the intensity of the 
original. 
pleted, presents the appearance of a par- 
tial negative, all the dark parts of the slide 
showing clear, or nearly clear, glass, in- 


space appropriate to the scene. 


fixed. 


The cover-glass, when com- 


cluding the delicate tracery to be shown 
against the sky. The high lights of the 
slide that require to be tempered, such as 
the sky and the reflections of it from vari- 
ous surfaces, are opposed by different 
degrees of tone, according to the extent 
of the use of the reducing solution, but 
all other impressions should be wiped out. 
An accurate registry of the cover-glass 
may now be made, and the cover scratched 
or marked over the leger-lines to facilitate 
its adjustment. A slight temporary bind- 
ing will hold the glasses together for a trial 
on the screen, and if the tones are still too 
heavy, the cover-glass may be further re- 
duced to the exact shade required, when 
the slide may be permanently bound. It 
may be thought that all this is a great deal 
of work to undertake just to make one lit- 
tle lantern-slide, but ten of these slides 
are better than a thousand in which no 
attention is paid to relative values. A 
comparison of one of these with and with- 
out its cover-glass will convince the most 
skeptical. ‘To see the transformation of 
tones, and especially to behold the whole 
foreground leap into life by the temper- 
ing of the.sky, and objects formerly dark 
against the clouds become positively lu- 
minous, is like viewing the work of en- 
chantment, and makes one think that the 
name “ magic lantern” is not much of a 
misnomer, after all. — Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from Camera Notes, New York. 


Ligbts and SBades 


A New Actinograph 

HOTOGRAPHERS will 
probably not be slow, says 
the New York Sum, to avail 
themselves of the new form 
of actinograph which, with- 
out mention of the inventor’s name or 
residence, has recently been described, 
and which is claimed to possess the ad- 
vantage of great portability, and allows 
the use of interchangeable light scales for 
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all latitudes. The light scale is in the form 
of a card, having on its back a table of 
factors, which slide in grooves at the back 
of the boxwood plaque upon which the 
data necessary for calculating the expos- 
ure are engraved. ‘There are four scales, 
corresponding respectively with the light, 
the lens, the exposure, and the speed of 
the plate. The light is indicated by 
means of curves for every day in the year 
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THREE-QUARTER LENGTH STUDY 


and for every hour of the day when it is 
photographically active. The amount of 
light, apart from atmospheric influence, 
is, at any given hour or any given day, 
fixed, being a function of the sun’s alti- 
tude. The unit of light is the 1-100 part 
of the brightest possible diffused daylight 
when the altitude of the sun is ninety de- 
grees. ‘This is one actinograph degree. 
The lens scale shows the ratios of aper- 
tures to focal length in general use, and 
the exposure scale indicates exposures 
ranging from 1-20 of a second to one 
minute. The speed scale is based upon 
clearly defined limits. Sliding between 
this and the exposure scales is a smaller 
slide, upon the upper edge of this being 
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A RAY OF PURE SUNSHINE 
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Franklin Engraving Co., 


five points, pointing simultaneously to five 
different times of exposure, and marked 
“very bright,” “ bright,”’ “mean,” “dull,” 
“very dull,” the exposure being selected 
opposite that point most nearly corres- 
ponding with the atmospheric conditions. 


Color Photography 

RSG |RTISTS in photography will 
WP be interested in a_ state- 
ment made in the Engineer, 
London, that Arthur W. 
Clayden, Fellow of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, and the head of 
the college at Exeter, exhibited, in a re- 
cent lecture on photographing meteorolog- 
ical phenomena, some 
lantern-slide views of 
clouds taken by him 
after a process recent- 
ly invented by him — 
photographs showing 
beautiful blues in all 
their clouds, from ul- 
tramarine down to 
perfect white, various 
grays, and some iron- 
red and greenish tints. 
revolutionizing 
feature of the Clay- 
den process consists 
in the fact that these 
colored photographs 
are positives — that is, 
according to the 
statement given out, 
he has succeeded in 
obtaining colored 
prints by a_ purely 
chemical way of de- 
veloping the same on 
a specially prepared 
plate. The process 


at present is re- 
‘stricted to  lantern- 
slides, but these 


are not colored by 
painting, but “by de- 
velopment, while col- 
ored paper prints loom 
up distinctly in the 
near future. Bright 
red rays, have so far 
escaped him, but with 
further experiments he 
expects success. 


Boston 
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The EruciBle 


Ortol, = Ortol Metol. 
5 RAIRTOL, “a substitute for py- 
4 


” 


ro,” gives negatives of a 
brownish-black color, and 
of good printing quality. It 
is easily controlled, will work very rapidly, 
and may be made to work slowly by the 
addition of water or by restraining in the 
usual way with bromide, to which, in com- 
mon with pyro, it is amenable to a greater 
extent than to other agents. Vigorous den- 
sity is easily obtained, and without fog. 

Used with transparency plates, lantern- 
slide plates and bromide papers, grayish- 
brownish and olive-blacks are obtained, 
according to the exposure given and the 
amount of bromide employed. ‘The lat- 
ter tones, brownish-black and olive-black, 
are indicative of over-exposure if very 
pronounced. 

Without alkali, ortol may be used for 
the physical development of gelatino- 
chloride prints. For this purpose, one 
drachm or less of solution “A” (ortol, 
metabisulphite and water) to eight ounces 
of water, or a few grains of ortol, dry sub- 
stance, in a like amount of water, pro- 


duces brown tones which fix out in a weak 
hypo. bath to lighter and more yellowish- 
browns. 

With velox paper, this developer gives 
undesirable tones ; it is as unsuitable for 
this purpose as pyro., and should not be 
employed. 

A solution of ortol which had been used 
once or twice, and so subjected to atmos- 
pheric action, left a decided brown stain 
upon the sides of a clean glass bottle, 
which would seem to indicate that ortol 
resembles pyro. in possessing a stain, 
leaving a more decided and tenacious 
stain upon glass, however, than pyro. or 
any other developer would leave. 
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For use after metol, to add density to 
the negative after all detail is out, ortol 
may be employed in the stead of pyro. to 
advantage. It may also be substituted 
for pyro. in combination with metol. No 
formula for such a combination having 
appeared, I append the following : — 


ORTO—METOL. 
Metabisulphite of potash.. ....... 
Sodium sulphite crystals. ....... 4 ounce. 
Carbonate of potash..... 80 grains. 
Bromide of potassium............ 
Hyposulphite of soda............. 


For use, add from one to two volumes of water. 


All that has been said of ortol is ap- 
plicable to orto-metol. ‘The advantage of 
a combination of the two agents is obvi- 
ous. Excellent results were obtained on 
plates, papers and slides with this com- 
bination, good color, good density and 
absolute clearness being characteristic in 
each instance. 

So far as space will permit, there will 
be printed in this column, a month hence, 
the results of any experiments made with 
ortol or orto-metol that may be submitted 
by readers of the Era. 


Open Correspondence 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 14, 1898. 

Eprror PHoro Era :— In your August- 
September issue the article headed “The 
Crucible,” entitled “Color Screens and 
Ray Filter as Applied to Landscape ” has 
attracted my attention, and while I fully 
agree with the opening paragraph, I must 
disagree with the writer’s recommenda- 
tion of the use of a color screen or ray 
filter with ordinary plain plates for either 
landscape or clouds; the illustration ac- 
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LAKE ROSSEAU, UPPER CANADA 


companying the article is a sufficient 
proof in itself of the futility of expecting 
to get color value by the combined use of 
a color screen and a plain bromide plate. 
The summit of the Washington Rock lacks 
detail, and but a faint indication of the 
beautiful cloud form that was evidently 
present when the view was taken is 
shown. Had an orthochromatic plate and 
color screen been used, I am satisfied a 
more truthful rendering in color value of 
the subject would have been secured, an 
ordinary plate being less sensitive to the 
green and yellow rays of the spectrum 
than an orthochromatic plate. The rays 
transmitted through a color screen on to 
an ordinary plate really depress the sensi- 
tiveness to the green and yellow rays, 
because the blue of the sky when it 
reaches the plate is transformed to green 
more or less intense according to the 
strength of the color of the screen. 

I enclose you a print from an ortho 
film, Sen. 23, light yellow color screen, 
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Ross Concentric Lens, stop F/22, ex- 
posure Subject, a view 
across Lake Rosseau, Upper Canada ; the 


two seconds. 


subject you will notice embraces dark 
green foliage both in foreground and 
distance, and the clouds are relieved 
against a subdued back-ground of sky, 
relatively true to nature; had a plain 
plate been used, the sky would have been 
represented much darker and to that ex- 
tent untrue to nature. But why should 
an ordinary plain plate with a color screen 
be used when experience teaches that 
better results are secured on all outdoor 
views with orthochromatic plates, either 
with or without a color screen. Certainly 
the expense does not stand in the way as 
the price of plain and orthochromatic are 
the same. From numerous inquiries re- 
ceived regarding the use of orthochro- 
matic plates in landscape work, we be- 
lieve the idea prevails among many 
photographers that the use of the yellow 
screen is necessary under all conditions. 


‘ 
- 
11! 


This is not so; the time when a color 
screen should be used is when clouds are 
in the view, or to subdue a hazy distance, 
and in photographing flowers where mixed 
colors prevail. For general landscape, 
buildings etc., use the orthochromatic 
plate as you would a plain plate. 

A word on the developing of a plate ex- 
posed to landscape including clouds,— 
begin with a developer half the normal 
strength, and when the clouds are suffi- 
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ciently developed wash off the developer. 
Then holding the piate with sky down, 
with a wad of absorbent cotton dipped in 
a 10% solution of potassium bromide 
carefully go over the sky, again rinse off 
the plate, then with a fresh tuft of cotton 
dipped in your normal strength developer, 
holding the plate with foreground down, 
carefully go over the landscape part of 
the negative until full density is attained, 
Joun Careutr. 
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A NUN’S HEAD 


‘*Yet was there light around her brow, 
A holiness in those dark eyes, 
Which show'd —though wandering earthward now — 
Her spirit’s home was in the skies ’’— Moore 
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Suggestions and Helps 


BY FELIX RAYMER 


Instructor, lilinois College of Photography 


phuric, acetic, oxalic or cit- 
ric acids are recommended 


as a preservative for the pyro. ‘There is 
a certain way for you to mix your devel- 
opers by which these acids are a pre- 
servative. If you take the required 
amount of water, and dissolve or add 
the acid firs¢, then it becomes a pre- 
servative, for the addition of the acid kills 
the animal life in the water, and it is 
this animal life that causes the pyro. to 
deteriorate. If you add the pyro. to the 
water first, you but feed the germs in the 
water, and then, by adding the acid, you 
fail to destroy them. ‘Try adding your 
acid first, and see how clear your pyro. 
solution will remain. Add only a few 
drops, for acid is, to some extent, a re- 
tarder in development. 

There is quite a great amount of fault 
found in developing with pyro., owing to 
the negative becoming yellow. If you will 
follow these directions, you will always 
secure a beautiful, clear amber negative, 
which gives the most satisfactory prints : 
Develop your negative as usual; wash 
after development ; then fix in hypo. bath 
as usual; but on taking from hypo., place 
at once, without previous washing or rins- 
ing, in a strong alum bath for two or 
three minutes, and then rinse with cold 
water before taking time to look at it after 
taking from alum bath, and you will have 
as pretty a negative as you can possibly 
desire. In most cases the cause of yellow 
in pyro negatives is that they are exposed 
to the air too soon after “ fixing,” and the 
air turns them yellow as quickly as pyro. 
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The alum, after the fixing bath, hardens 
the film at once, and the air cannot pen- 
etrate it so easily. 

Again, we hear our anti-pyro. friends 
say, “ I would use pyro. if it did not stain 
the fingers so.’”’ If you will take ten drops 
of sulphuric acid, and add it to two ounces 
of water, and rub the fingers after devel- 
oping, you will find your hands as white as 
a baby’s. 

The reason I prefer pyro. is, it gives 
strong, brilliant whites and clear shadows, 
and you can always tell just what your 
negative is going to do asa printer. In 
my opinion it is the only developer that 
will give you a negative where the whites 
will stand up under the printing light. 
The whites come up clear and strong, 
while it has been my experience with 
other developers that the whites are of a 
gray, lifeléss appearance. Again, with 
pyro., if we develop a landscape, we se- 
cure a clear, white sky, while with any 
coal-tar product the sky is of a dirty 
brown. 

Nearly all operators nowadays use a 
head screen, for Rembrandt effects es- 
pecially, and in most cases it is of white 
goods. Now if you will make the screen 
of pink cheese-cloth, you will find you can 
reduce your time one third. ‘The pink in 
the screen will take up the yellow in the 
face, and thus photograph much easier, 
hence the reduction of time. 

If you will use a drab side-reflector in- 
stead of the solid white, you will secure 
much ‘softer effects, and in most cases-you 


will do away with that disgraceful reflected - 


light you sometimes get on the neck in 
Rembrandt effects. 
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Open Criticiam 


HE pastoral scene reproduced in our last issue has provoked consider- 


able discussion and elicited much criticism. 


Owing to lack of space, we 


can only reproduce the swccess/u/ criticism in this issue. 
We give another photograph below, on which we invite criticism. 


Use a post-card, and limit yourself to 100 words. 


A year’s subscription, 


free, to the PHovo Era for the best criticism. 


“JOLLY BOATING WEATHER" 


CRITICISM ON PASTORAL SCENE (SEPT. issue) 


Epiror PHoto Era. 

Would say as regards the picture 
issued in September number of the PHoto 
Era : —That the lighting is fairly effective 
but the monotonous foreground spoils 
whatever there is of pictorial value. The 
print would be much improved if it were 
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cut in two in the center, retaining only 
the right hand end. The cattle should 
have been massed more closely, and an 
attempt made to break up the flat ex- 
panse of foreground. 
Anna W. Lewis, 
Westminster, Mass. 
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witB the Reader 


Following “The Crucible” we publish 
in this number a letter from John Car- 
butt, on the use of the color screen and 
orthochromatic plates. We could wish 
that other manufacturers took sufficient 
interest in the photographic magazines to 
air their views in them occasionally. Who 
should be so well informed on any plate 
or paper, etc., as the manufacturer him- 
self ? 


Messrs. Wright and Ditson, the big 
sporting goods house of Boston have 
started a photographic supply department 
recently. It appears to be in excellent 
hands, for they are doing a good business 
and one which promises to grow very 
rapidly if continued on the same princi- 
ples as at present. We commend to our 
readers a careful perusal of their adver- 
tisement in this issue. 


The growing liking for photographs as 
Christmas and New Year gifts will be 
strengthened this year by a set of hand- 
some card mounts designed especially for 
the holiday trade by the A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia. 
These elegant cards are 5 4 x 734 inches. 
in size, and made for a photograph 37% x 
5% inches. The ground is white, with an 
artistic border in gilt or in a pale neutral 
tint, and at the bottom are fitting Christ- 
mas and New Year’s mottoes, and a panel 
for name or other inscription. ‘They have 
straight edges, finished in-pure gold. 


For real generosity recommend us to 
C. P. Goerz, the manufacturer of the well- 
known double anastigmat lenses. From 
his New York office we learn that Mr. 
Goerz gave all the workmen employed in 
his Friedenau factory, some 1,000 all told, 
an eight days’ vacation, lasting from Sep- 
tember 4 to September 11, with full pay. 


This was following the precedent he set 
last year, and, although it is coupled with 
very great expense, we understand that 
Mr. Goerz intends to repeat it every year 
in the future. This is an example that 
manufacturers in this country could surely 
afford to follow with advantage, both to 
themselves and to their workmen. 


We have recently been testing samples 
of self-toning paper, both glossy and matt 
and have succeeded in obtaining really 
beautiful results with exceedingly little 
trouble. We especially favor the matt 
surface paper, with which a rare sepia 
tone can be obtained with only the use of 
a hypo. bath, or black and white effects 
with the aid of a platinum bath. Herman 
Bauer, the general agent for this paper is 
doing good work in pushing it among the 
dealers, but if any reader cannot obtain 
it from his dealer in photo goods, he 
should write to the address given in the 
advertising pages, and call for a sample. 
It is a paper which will be used frequently 
by all who have once tried it. 


Our half-tone reproductions especially 
illustrate the marvel of perfection which 
has been attained in this art. The taste- 
ful amateur will appreciate the range and 
richness of color, the delicacy of grada- 
tion, and the roundness and “bloom” 
(qualities not too often considered in the 
work of commercial plate makers) the 
lack of which has so often disappointed 
him in reproductions of his most valued 
work. The publishers and readers of 
Tue Puoto Era have reason to congratu- 
late the Franklin Engraving Company of 
Boston on their mastery of these princi- 
ples, and the demonstration that half-tone 
is really an art, not a cheap accessory of 
the hand engraver. 
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“Come, walk with me along the forest ways 
This autumn day. What peace is in the air! 

The world we look upon is wondrous fair. 

The far-off hills are dim in purple haze, 

And in the woods near by, the maples’ blaze 

Here and there, 

The golden-rod lifts up its torch in air 


Is like a ruddy bonfire. 


And scarlet woodbine lights the woodland ways.” 
— Rexford. 

October in New England, is wonderful 
in its charm and fruitful in its beauty. 
Even we who live in the city come under 
the spell of its kindly graciousness. No 
sunrises nor sunsets like those of October. 
There is a golden sheen over forest and 
field, with rainbow colors on the hills, and 
crimson on the mountains. 


The autumnal glories of the mountains 
in New England have often been told ; 
but, the traveler through the West and 
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South, can also catch glimpses of beauty 
in October, —a glory of amazing colors, 
and a splendor on the valley woods and 
mountain forests such as can rarely be 


seen, at other seasons of the year. ‘The 
camerist who is a true artist, steals into 
the country to drink in this beauty, yet 
even in city squares, he can see the trees 
assume those hues that mark the change 
of season. 


In this connection, we 
are pleased to note and 
call attention to the admirable address of 
Darius Cobb, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. We desire to direct special 
attention, not so much to the style of the 
address, as to the true American ring in it, 
and to the thought behind it. Aré zs 


Photography 
A Fine Art. 


fidelity to nature ; and, according to Mr. 


Cobb, photography is to-day revealing 
many truths in nature which it will be 
wise to study. In copying a photograph, 
the artist will learn much that he does not 
see in general observations of nature, 
because nature is infinite — so far beyond 
the perceptions of man that the photo- 
graph will help the artist as it helps the 
astronomer, to discover hidden stars and 
hidden truths that would otherwise escape 
him. 

Another point which he makes is, that 
photography can present to the artist who 
is unable to visit the great works of “he 
masters abroad all the essential elements 
of true art; for color, he adds, can be 
studied in nature everywhere. If the young 
artist will stay in America, keep within 
himself that conquering and enlightening 
spirit that we have found so beautifully 
exemplified in Dewey — refrain from dis- 
sipating his powers by trying to become 
a Frenchman, Italian, or German, which 
he cannot become — draw from foreign 
countries, through the photograph, the 
elements, the studies of nature found in 
Greek art,-— and keep up that American 
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principle which now means something in 
the world, he will soon lead with his na- 
as did the great masters 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, who never 


tive power, 
went out of their own country, and yet 
became masters of their art for all time. 


The future of the PHoro Era 


Ourselves. . 
is now assured. 


Subscriptions 
are coming in daily, and wholesale orders 
from the dealers all over the country are 
rapidly increasing our circulation. We 
built our hopes for success upon the 
willingness of the public to recognize and 
support a good photographic magazine at 
a low price. ‘That we have not been 
disappointed the results abundantly prove. 
We are no longer an experiment but have 
now developed into a regular system. 
Henceforth we must be reckoned with as 
an important factor in the advertising 
world. ‘The best houses in the trade are 
now the steady patrons of our advertising 


ExcBange 


All subscribers are invited to use this 
column free of charge, for notices, not ex- 
ceeding 10 lines each month. 

Trade ads will only be admitted when 
paid for. Rate onapplication to the Pub- 
lishers. 


Developing, 
Printing, 
Enlarging. 


We have the best facilities 
for doing amateur work 
promptly and at reasonable 
prices, and guarantee all our work. Platin- 
otype printing and lantern slides a spec- 
ialty, Call or send for price-list. Oliver 
Bros., 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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columns. With each succeeding issue, 
we hope to demonstrate more and more 
effectually our value and efficiency to our 
subscribers and advertising patrons. Our 
November edition will be a Thanksgiving 


number superbly illustrated. 


Il. Open competition, sub- 
Competitions. ject : 


‘*The sun went down in clouds, and seemed to 
mourn 
The sad necessity of his return,” 


closed on September 1. There were nu- 
merous entries, three of which were re- 
produced in our September issue. The 
verdict of the judges, rendered after care- 
ful deliberation and discussion, awards 
the prize to G. Howard Chamberlain, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


IV. Open competition will close De- 
cember 1. Subject: “The beginning of 
a new day.” 


Particulars for above competitions were 
given in our first number, May, 1898. 


and (Mart 


in perfect condition, a Dallmey- 
er Stigmatic lense, f. 6 4} x 63 
or 5 x 8; also a Voigtlaender Collinear, 
Series Il. 5 x 7, for a quick cash buyer. 
Lenses must be free from any scratches 
and pass test. Address W. J. Driscoll, 
147 Hillside Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Wanted, 


We 
Buy, 


And sell second-hand cameras and 
lenses of all makes and sizes. Bos- 
ton agents for the celebrated Vive 
cameras. Developing and printing from 
films a specialty. Bromide enlargements. 
Send 2 cent stamp for bargain list. Bos- 
ton Camera Exchange, 165 Tremont St., 
Room 20. 
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